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The French Officer. 

* Wett,’ said I, to myself, getting into the 
diligence to go from Havre to Paris, * a pretty | 
day I shall have of it. | 


sunrise to sunset in a jolting prison, face to | 


To be crammed from | 


face with a parcel of folks you have never laid | 
your eyes on before !’ 

To tell the truth, I was in a mood for! 
grumbling, and on looking at my companions | 
I saw nothing to soften it. They were all| 
well dressed, to be sure, but there was a 
veneral air of coldness, distance, restraint, 
that promised badly. 

* What are we waiting for ? I inquired, 
rather pettishly, of the conducteur, 

* Only for Colonel St. Aubin, and it wants | 
a few minutes of the time. 


comes.’ 


Ay, yonder he 


Hardly was the word said, before a genteel, 





elegantly-formed man, in a military dress and 
blue Spanish cloak, made his appearance. 


In spite of large black eyes and mustaches, 
the smile on a handsome mouth, with ivory | 
teeth, indicated habitual gayety and good | 


humor. 
‘Ah, gentlemen,’ said he, looking round on 


taking his seat, ‘ I am glad to see we are full. 
A diligence is a dull affair, which nothing can 
make tolerable but good company,’ 


jpeared behind us. 





My blue devils took flight in a minute. 
The officer made his remark in such a plea- 
sant tone, that it seemed immediately to} 


banish the reserve and awaken the kindly 
feelings of every one, and the next we were | 
as merry as if we had been over a bottle of | 
champaign. The colonel was the life of the}! 
party ; witty and easy, at the same time well-| 
informed and polite. | 

The diligence had rolled on rapidly for 


| 
| 
some time, and as we suddenly turned round || 
, ° » | 
a hill that over hung the river, one of the pas- | 


‘There is Caudebec ; 


what a beautiful landscape!’ In a 


sengers cricd out, 
inoment 
every eye was directed through the windows, 
fixed in 
lovely prospect. 


und adiniration.—It was indeed a 


The valley below, swelling 


1 gentle undulations, Was covered with wheat 


as 
and rye fields in their tenderest green, and 
far away rose lofty hills in softened blue. 
Nota fence or hedge-row broke the wide, 


spread sea of verdure; but here and there | 


wooded spots, with lofty trees, lay like isl- 


inds, and white cottages sprinkled over the) 
Just 


at our feet glided on, the river, broad, sull, | 


scene shone like so many distant sails. 


and silvery, which here making a bend, en- | 


closed most of the valley in its semicircle. 
The day was one of the sweetest to give effect 
to picturesque beauty; clear without being! 
dazzling, with a few light white clouds now 
and then skimming across the sun, and vary- 
Our 


handsome officer, who had hitherto been the 


ing the tints of the landscape beneath, 


life of the party by his wit, intelligence, and 
good humor, sank back in his seat with bis} 


hand passed over his eyes, 

The diligence rattled on through the town. | 
ascended the hill beyond, and entered a road} 
bordered on either side by formal rows of} 
apple-trees, the beautiful landscape disap-| 


Once, and only ouce, as 


our lumbering vehicle was passing through 


the town, the officer looked hurriedly out of} 


the windows, and 


ares ae 
shrinking convulsively | 
I know |) 


not how it was, but his sudden and incom-| 


back, resumed his former position, 


prehensible taciturnity seemed contagious. 
From being as gay as a wedding-party, we 
attendants of a fu- 


became as grave as the 


neral, The officer was the first to break the 
silence, and by his conversational powers our 
former hilarity was soon restored, 

‘And now, Colonel,’ said a passenger, * if] 
be not too bold, pray tell me why you were 
fit of the 


you, the gayest of the gay—just when every 


seized with such a blue devils— 


one else was enraptured with the finest view 


lon our route ?’ 


The officer's countenance fell, but immedi- 
ately regained an appearance of composure, 

‘] have no reason gentlemen,’ said he, * to 
make any mystery ; and perhaps my invol- 
untary conduct requires an explanation. I 


was in that town once before, and the sudden 


imention of it brought to memory one of the 


most eventiul and awful scencs of inv life— 


|| ferent 


one which I cannot even think of now without 
I would detail what after five 
years has lost litte of its original intensity, 


shuddering. 


did I not fear tiring you.’ 

We all earnesstly begged him to proceed, 
as we well perceived it was no ordinary 
circumstance that had produced such endu- 
ring effects on one of his temperament. 

* Five years ago, then’ said the officer, ‘ as 
I was Gn my way from Paris to Havre, to 
join my regiment, the diligence, in passing 
through Rouen, took in an old gentleman and 
his daughter, whose whole air and appearance 
bore the stamp of birth and education. I 
occupied a back seat, and as they entered, I 
alternately offered it to both of them; but 
they declined, coldly, though politely. The 
other seats were filled with young officers, 
They 
were all strangers to me; yet, as there is a 
kind of freemasonry among military men, 
conversation soon becaine genera) and unre- 
strained among us. The father and daughter 
seemed alone excluded from the common 


destined for the same place as myself, 


gayety. It was not until after perhaps an 
hour that I bethought me of the want of good 
feeling, not to say of politeness, in making 
these two individuals feel that they were the 
only strangers, I addressed some few indif- 
words to the old gentleman, who 
replied readily and freely, and we soon got 
into a steady and interesting conversation. 
He now, of his own accord, requested me as 
a favor to exchange seats, as riding backwards 
affected him, This 
alongside the daughter, nota litte to my 


change brought me 


wishes, you may be sure, as I was gallant to 
all the sex, and especially to those having any 
pretension to beauty. I had not distinctly 
seen my fair fellow-traveler, on account of her 
veiland bonnet ; buta fine form, and glunpses 
of sparkling black eyes and a lovely com- 
plexion were quite enough. Never i my 
life did I exert myself more to render myself 
interesting, and never with less success— 
She always answered me intelligently and 
politely, yet so very briefly, that after several 
attempts [ desisted and renewed my inter- 
urse with the more sociable father. 
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* When we arrived at the hotel in the town!'and a violent vibration startled me from smy 
we have just passed, we officers agreed to! uneasy couch, and I sprang on the floor. I 
sup together. The father and daughter with- | looked around me with half scattered senses. 
drew to their apartments. Our supper was || My dreams still continued, for I_heard the 


—_ 


prolonged till pretty late in the night, but as 
we had to depart at the break of day, we at 
last separated to get a few hours’ repose. 
Whether it was the fatigue of the journey, 
mental excitement or the effect of an extra 
glass, I know not, but I felt no inclination to 
sleep. I took books out of my trunk, novels, 
travels, and poetry, all to no purpose. My 
eye glanced over the pages in a kind of vacu- 
ity that left no distinct impression on the 


mind. I looked out at the moon, and paced 


up and down the room with a vague feeling of | 


impatience and unhappiness, for no assign- 
able reason. It was so very still that the 
tickings of my watch struck me with a dis- 
tinctness so painful that I stopped it. While 
in this state I was started by a voice quite 
near me, which I immediately knew for that 
of my fair fellow-traveler, warbling exquisite- 
ly, in a soft undertone, the beautiful air, * Nel 
Cor,’ from the opera of Idalide. For a mo- 


— and screams of hundreds of voices, 
| the drums rolled their alarms as on the eve 
| 


of battle, numerous bells clanged forth their 
| 


i Jingling notes, and the room glared red with 


‘rapid flashes, as if illuminated by the burst- 
‘ings of a volcano. Accustomed to danger, I 
soon collected myself. I approached the 
\window, and saw that the town was on fire, 
land that the conflagration was raging around 
‘the very spot where I was sleeping. It was 





the blowing-up of a house in the vicinity that 
had so suddenly aroused me. The wind 
blew high, and the flames, rolling on in broad 
sheets, were spreading from house to house. 
|My hotel was evidently burning. It may well 
‘be supposed that I did not gaze long: I 
rushed towards my door, but at the very 
moment I recollected the lady near me. I 
| paused—I confess it—but it was only a pause 
'—whether I should save myself. ‘ What, 
leave a helpless woman! never!’ [knocked 





ment, I experienced a thrill of satisfaction 


|| violently at her door; there was no answer: 
| 


The room began to be oppressively hot, 
‘and the floor parched my feet. I had faced 
death in a hundred battle-fields, and feared it 
not; butto die thus, amid excruciating and 
‘protracted torments! I sank down on my 
bed in despair. The black smoke that dashed 
against my window was now mixed with 
gushes of dark red flame, that shivered the 
panes, and covered the’room with a murky 
‘cloud—‘ Good God" I exclaimed, * it is 
all over! I have nothing to do but die like a 
nan.” My eyes, irritated by the vapor, 
were filled with tears, and I could no longer 
| distinguish objects ; my body was scorching, 
jand I panted for breath, inhaling, at every 
|respiration, a poisoned atmosphere. At this 
‘time aloud splash rattled through the shiver- 
ed panes, and | was deluged with a shower 
i of water, I was restored to life, and with it to 
‘hope. The air of the room was once more 
iclear and freshened. Once more I arose, 
| resolved to make another effort at preserva- 
tion. I seized the tongs and poker, and 
tried to force back the locks of the two 
doors. My strength seemed to increase with 
my desperation. I toiled ull the skin was 





that a human being was awake, and so near) this was not a time fur ceremony—I tried rubbed from my before lucerated hands, and 


me. On examination, I found that there 
was a door between my room and hers, 
apparently long nailed up and disused. 


T'wo or three times I was on the point of 
. . . } 
tapping, and of attempting a Conversation 5 | 





with all my strength to force an entry ; but 
‘in’ vain: the 


efforts. 


door resisted my utmost 
Meanwhile the light became more 


and more bright, and the noise of the crow¢ 


increased below, as if nearer and more 


‘they were bathed in blood. It was all 
| . . . 

|| useless, and hope died thoroughly within me. 
| Almost fainting, I staggered back against the 


! wall, 


| 
| 
' 
} 
| 


In that position I saw my reflection 
‘in a large mirror and in spite of my 
| 


but the utter impropriety and indelicacy of) yumerous. I sprang to my own door, and || absorbing situation, I was appalled at my 


such conduct as often struck me. 
impatiently ruminating, she commenced in| 
the same sotto voce the song from T'rilby 
Lutrin * Ecoute.’ I listened till she 
concluded the first verse. 


had 


Then taking up! 


As T was)! found it closed: I well remembered locking 


it before going to bed, and taking the key 
out, but had utterly forgotten where I had 
put it. After attempting to burst it open 


with my foot, I essayed it first with a chair, 


appearance.—My eyes were haggard and 


/bloodshotten ; my hair, bedewed with per- 





spiration, hung in handspikes ; my lips were 
black and parched, and the pullidness of my 
skin was frightfully contrasted with spots of 





| . . . ° ° . 
the tune, TI sang, loud enough for her to} and then a table, till both where shivered into || soot and streaks of gore from bleeding hands, 


| 
. . "a4 >. ’ > toe ° . ' 
hear, the second verse, where Trilby replies | fragments, without as much as shaking the | 


to Jenny. Her voice immediately ceased, 


and after a few light footsteps and gentle 


vsolid fastenings. I relaxed my exertions, 


Once 


exhausted and bathed in perspiration. 


‘What I have related was but the events of 


| . 
1 a few minutes, for hours seemed compressed 


j\in the hurried thoughts and rapid actions of 


movements, I heard no further noise in her! more I went to the window to try and ascer- || that horrid period. The cousummation was 


chamber. I listened long and eagerly, and) tain my exact situation. I discovered that}| rapidly approaching. 


then reflected with compunction that I had 


taken an unwarrantable liberty in breathing, 


| the conflagration was rapidly hemiming me in, 


| and that they were actively plying fire-engines, 


| A wooden portico, 


|) cove red with tin, just under my window, had 
l\long resisted the furious element, and had 


one accent to a strange lady inher bed-room. |) and now and then blowing up houses to try H been kept below ignition by the engines ; but 


‘Tt must have been very late when, weari-| 


ed more in mind than body, I threw myself, 
without undressing, on the bed. As for 
sleep, I had no expectation of it. [ did 
sleep however—a sleep IT shall never forget. 


Frequently I was awaked by sudden starts! 


and when [ slumbered again I was surrounded 
by strange forins and faces, 


frightfully at me, and shouted in my ear. 


My dreams eventually assumed greater dis- || 


tinctness on my senses. I seemed to hear 
tumultuous voices, the roaring of drums, the 
ringing of bells, and occasionally peals like 
thunder. 
Nigtie. 
suffered much in the throes of that deep 
and feverish sleep. A 


I felt oppressed by the glare of 


. . . . 
Even now, Tam conscious of having 


noise like thunder, 


that stared) 


| to arrest its progress. As I could see by 
ithe light that the street below was crowded 
|| with people, IT determined io call for assis- 
‘tance. The 
|} construction that I did 


window sashes closed by a 


| not understand, and 
my efforts to open them were unavailing. In 
'my impatience, I dashed both hands through 
i the panes of glass, and though severely cut 
The 
sinoke poured in so dense and het through 
the aperture [ had made that I had to retire ; 


by them, Ifelt no pain at the time. 


but reaching the window a second time, J 
; 


called loudly for aid. Amid the clamor o 
voices, and the roaring of flames, a cannon 
I hallooed 


Hull Twas aware thot it was in vain, and the 
j 


| 


icould searcely have becn heard, 


| . , 
stifling vapor drove me from my position, 


; | threw myself on my face. In 


} at length, overcome by the intense heat from 
|| the neighboring houses, it spouted up in a 
“pyramid of fire, that was borne by the wind, 
jwith whirls of smothering smoke, immediately 
into my room. My lungs were so overcome 
air that I 
my head swam round, and my 


heated and deleterious 


i felt choked ; 
| 


with the 


I remembered 
to have heard that there is always in such 
cases a layer of pure air near the floor, and I 
fact I did 
for human 
} accents or movements in the house, but heard 
jjnone, All noise of the crowd 
} below subsided, and from the few occasional 
|| shouts through speaking trumpets, T under- 
| stood that the 


} knees were sinking under me. 


breathe freer there. I 





listened 


at once the 


house was about to be blown 
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up. L almost felt relieved to think that this 
would speedily terminate my dreadful fate. | 
While thus extended on the floor, my eye. 
caught the door-key near me. I regained the 
door; but the dense sulphureous medium 
into which I rose overpowered my exhausted 
frame.—I reeled round, and fell senseless. I 
only remember that as I sprang from the. 
floor, it seemed to me I heard something like: 
footsteps and voices, ahd that as I fell a loud | 
crash rang in my ears. 

‘How longI lay insensible I know not. 
When I recovered, I found myself on a bed in 
a handsome room, a gentleman in black, who 
I afterwards discovered to be a physician, 
close by me, and several servants around: As 
soon as I moved, he begged me to remain 
quiet; and, indeed, I had no other inclination. 
I felt as if there was scarcely force in me to 
inhale or expire my breath. I had achings in 
my limbs, and a soreness along the veins, 
especially in the arms; but the worst of all 
was a most insufferable nausea. The burns 
were inconsiderable. My head was bathed in 
Cologne water, leeches applied to my chest, 
and iced-water given me to drink, till finally 
the irritability of my stomach was allayed. It 
was, however, three days before I was re- 
stored to any thing like comfort. Eventhen I 
was as weak as a child, but disease was con- 
quered, IT had many attempts to 
question my attendants, and they had as often 
positively refused to talk with me. When 
they saw me really convalescent, my queries 
were satisfied, 

How had I been saved ? Who had thought 
of the stranger, when every one was intent 
on his own safety and that of his property ? 
Who but woman, weak, timid woman, who, 
carelcss to the impulses of ambition, perils 
all when she can serve humanity ! My lovely 
neighbor had been awakened by her father a 
few minutes before, and hurried off to a place 
of safety. As soon as the inmates of the 
notel were assembled, and she saw that one 
was missing, that I was not there, she be- 
seeched the firemen, the landlord, the officers, 
her old father, to save me. They declared 


made 


OO OOOO ee eee a ——_ —-_ 


same time his companion had to catch upand | the fate of armies and nations, 
bear off the heroic girl, who had sunk on the) with tears and blood—love and hate—hope 
floor the moment she had seen me prostrate.! and despair, With what opposite feelings have 
‘And where is my preserver ?’ I exclaim; |) men marked its transit! By some ifwas hailed 
ed, when I had heard the history. with joy—by some cursed in agony. How 
‘She is in the same hotel where you are)can | reflect upon even such an event as the 


—_—— = 


It is laden 





|I made of my returning health, was to visit 





with one voice that the attempt would be use- 
Hardly had her father left} 
her to look after his trunks, than again she 
begged and implored the firemen, until mov- 


less—madness, 


ed by her tears and a full purse, two of the | 
But | 
who was to show the way ? Before the ques- 


largest and most resolute offered to go, 


tion could be well asked, she rushed before 
them, while a scream was heard from evory 
one near her. She led the way to the room 
she had so lately occupied, now almost as 


Jark as night with smoke. The firemen 
. 


at present,’ said the physician ; * but with her) 
delicate frame, her convalescence cannot be 
as rapid as yours.’ 


} 
| 
‘ The first use, you may rest assured, that || 


one to whom I owed every thing. With my | 
ardent gratitude, I should have been fascina- 
ted had I found her less beautiful,less sensible, 
or less amiable; as it was, I found her an 


angel. 


of common romance, Suffice it to say, that 
awful night, which still makes my blood run 
cold, made 


husband.’ 








From the New-York Mirror. 


A Lesson off Gibraltar. 
BY AN OCTOGENARIAN, 

* Tuere is theme for comment in the pass- 
ing away of a minute,’ said the venerable 
parent closing his heavy book. 

It was the second day of a dead calm be- 
tween the Pillars of Hercules. The sky bent 
over them with a clearness that seemed unna- 
tural. Onits vast arch not a cloud, not a 
bar was to be seen, and the rose-tiut, paling | 


I will not tire you with the details “i 
what may seem to you a mawkish love-story || 


me what I still am,—a_ happy |) 


passing away of a minute, without serious 
thoughts, when every minute rolls through 
the world with such a vast principle of change 
and revolution. 

* True—true,’ said Albert. * How strange 
it is that you should see so much in that ia 
which I saw nothing !" 

* You have entered into a garden in the 
morning.” 

‘Yes, my father.’ 

* And beheld the rose-bush with its una- 
dorned leaves, yet light from the weight of any 
flower.’ 

* Yes, my dear father.’ 

_ * You have also seen, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, the young bud forming on the stem, 
then swelling with its strange litude burden— 
then unfolding the new-born blossom, glitter- 
ing with dew, exhaling fragrance, full of tender 
tints and exquisite beauty.’ 

‘ There is nothing, indeed, so beautiful as 
flowers,’ said the boy, with a thoughtful air, 
+ when we can cease from our sports, and sit 
|down, alone, and look at them.’ 
| © You have afterward beheld this sweet rose 
fade and fall—its leaves withered—its per- 
fume gone—its tender graces scattered onthe 


ground.’ 





‘A theme for comment!’ echoed the youth, 
archly ; ‘a theme for congratulation rather !| 
and I find nothing more remarkable in it than 
that it should go so slowly. I have read my- 
self almost to death. 
shore, and each hour seems longer than the 
last. 
father, in the thought of so dull a thing as a 





minute, in a calm, too, at sea ?’ 
‘ There is wonder, my son,’ replied the, 
sire, ‘ in all things to one who thinks! but in 
none more than the coming on and the rolling | 
away of time.’ 
The boy bent an inquiring look on the face | 
of his companion. | 
‘Why, think, Albert, what it 
time—this viewless mystery which we talk of | 


is—this | 


—which we feel—whose footsteps are printed 


everywhere. Hold your watch. Observe the 
risingand disappearance of a minute. * Look! 
It flies—it lessens—the little hand points its 
course—there—it has gone for ever—and 
with it all the incidents throughout this vessel 


—throughout the world—all which, through- 





recoiled till they saw her still presson. A 


and the door flew 


sturdy blow from their axes: 
A fireman, rushing in, raised iny | ginning 5 to some the end of life. It has 


. } Pair *( Bitty & Cc] shi —_ anged 
lifeless body on his shoulders, while at the H cde stroyed families—wrecked ships—changs 


in shivers. 


Inarrow limits, 


out endless space, have occurred within its 


‘I'o some it has been the be- 


from the horizon upward into a pure pearl, lay | 


I am dying to go on/|! 


What wonder do you find, my dear} 


‘I have often wondered why the flowers 


like the hue on the inner curve of a sea-shell. |! spould fade.’ 


; ¢ Again, my son, you have beheld the robin, 
in the opening of the spring, come with his 
‘mate to the old tree, by our window, at home, 
and there build a a short time 
bright eggs lie in it. Then you may hear the 
callow young cry for food, and the loving pa- 


nest. In 


rents fluttering around their offspring.’ 

* Ay, father, and I have watched those little, 
tiny creatures till they grew to strength, and 
come out among the branches, and then went 
hopping along the grass and chirping in the 
wood, 

* And by and by,’ continued the father, 
‘these birds and all the others which fill the 


| forest, are gone ; and other birds build nests, 


and warble in their places, What has wrought 
this change.’ 

* Time, father.’ 

‘And what is this Time 2 

‘It is—I cannot tell; but I see that it is 
something wonderful by its effects upon the 
birds aud flowers.’ 

‘And can you now fancy all the birds and 
all the flowers in the world coming and going 
with every year—<displacing each other by 
inillions—like waves of the sea?’ 

* Wonderful Time!’ said Albert, * { never 
thought of this before.’ 
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imagined half its power. 
Under its influence, you are even as a flower. 
All mankind just so bud and bloom—fade and 
fall—and whole generations of beings like you 
and me pass away like those birds of the 
forest.’ 


yirgts 
‘I always Anew this,’ said Albert, * but I 


never felt it before.’ 
* Let me suppose,’ said the father, * that 


you stood on the top of yonder high rock of 


Gibraltar. 


was flowing out through yonder gates, and 


Let me suppose that this strait 


that all human beings and hiwnan things were 
borne by you, and then swalluwed behind yon 
And yet that 
you should behold all these people, carelessly 
pursuing their 
dancing «nd laughing—and never reflecting 
upon the approaching crisis which all knew 
and all forgot.’ 

* Such a sight, you would say, do we all 
present as Time bears us on to death.’ 

* People will tell you this is commonplace. 


horizon in a dark whirlpool. 


giddy pleasures—singing, 


It can never be soto those who comprehend 
it; but let us reflect a litde farther. Gene- 
ration afier generation are ever fleeting away 
and swallowed up in the whirpool—but the 
places where they moved—the objects which 
they have used and fancied their own—the 
edifices they have reared, remain, and history 
retains the memory of them and of their 
actions, To the student, who peruses its 
pages in the closet, it is full of wonder. He 
becomes familiarly acquainted with beings 
whom he has never seen, whom he can never 
see. How strange that man should thus baffle 
Time. That he should read what Time has 
endeavored to snatch from hin. We have 
Be- 
fore we thought of that litle experiment, you- 
der gigantic rock was standing. 
rolled. There yet it stands.’ 

* Assuredly,’ said the boy, with a smile. 

* You smile. 


remarked the gliding away of a minute. 


The moment 


See, now, how our mind is 
chained and mastered by habit. How custoin 
makes things commonplace, and how eternal 
truths may astound, when not frequently the 


subjects of our mediations. Lift vour mind. 


and from the small compass of a minuie ex-||successors, and the successors of their 


tend it toa year,’ 

* Well.’ 

‘To fifty years.’ 

* Well.’ 

* To a hundred—before you—before thes 
who bore you—existed.” 


‘It is difficult to imagine the world before | 


our existence.’ 

* Life has made us so familiar with light. 
air, the globe, the sky, that they seem almost 
a part ofus. The stars ever burning above 
our heads have been associated with so may 
of our lonely reflections ; the spring has so 


often blown upon us its breath of pleasure— 


we have rejoiced so in the beauty of nature | 


lall these have been such faithful ministers to 
our sentiments and sensations—such svoth- 
ers of our pains and sorrows—such guardian 
s 


pirits to us, that we half-unconsciously learn 
The 


idea that their blessings are but promiscuously 


ito believe they know us, 


and love us. 


eardedly like the leaves and the clouds before 
h their baliny influences—that, ere we came into 
being, they were scattered just so upon others 
| now gone—that, after we shall cease to exist, 
‘they will yet fall soothingly and wntiringly with- 
jout diminution, without shadow, upon the 
swarming millions of future years, touches us 
‘almost with the chill of disappointment. In- 
agination will not admit the conviction of our 
unimportance. We are so much to ourselves, 
that we cannot comprehend how little we are 
to others, what remote links we are in the 
great chain, and what a small and fleeting por- 
tion we occupy of time. We can well con- 
ceive that yonder rock stood there before our 
eyes fell on it, and will remain after we shall 
turn away. But strive to force your mind 
a thousand—three thousand—six thousand 
years back. ‘There it stood as now ; its bro- 
ken top towering above the sea; the waves 


washing idly against it with the self-same 





) sound and motion; the same shadows creep- 
i 


ing over its rocky side ; the same stars track- 


bestowed upon millions, who pass away unre-| 


Yonder fortress of Ceuta, the African pillar 
of Hercules, was held by Julian, the Spanish 
traitor ; and Tarik, the Arab chief, who, aided 
by Julian, landed on the opposite pillar, gave 
a name to the mountain, and almost religion 
More than a thousand years have 
What eyes have 


to Europe. 
passed since that period, 
gazed where yours are now gazing upon that 
talland naked rock and the rugged cliff of 
Bullones—upon these white towns—the wind- 
ing shore and the green water: What troops 
have glittered along the beach! What stately 
fleets have ploughed the waves, rolling here 
at the limit of the ancient world! Yet all that 
has passed may be nothing to that which isto 
come!’ 
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Iienry Neele. 


Tur late Henry Neele was the second son 
of a highly respectable map and heraldic en- 
eraver in the Strand, where he was born 
father 
removing to Kentish Town, was there sent to 


January 29th, 1798; and upon his 
school, as a daily boarder, and continued at 
the same seminary until his education was 
completed. At this academy, though he 
became an excellent French scholar, yet he 


acquired ‘little Latin, and less Greek ;’ and, 





ling their silent courses above; the same 
ssunshino.gleaming around, as at this instant!) 
;Then, and through all the long lapse of inter-| 
mediate ages, there stood yonder rock, You| 
have forgotten to smile, my son,’ 

‘I never before strove to conceive of six | 


centuries.’ 


* And vet each one is no more matter of 


wonder than a minute. And its changes are 


scarce greater. A mountain—a nation inay| 





lfall in a moment. A world has burst in a 


j moment. 


The universe, when its course is! 


run, may in one instant be reduced to nothing. | 








You will die. 


|| that rock, you are incaleulably more evanes- | 





| 
| 
successors, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Compared with the duration of | 


cent than the lightest flower compared with 
Oth-| 
These with their! 


vou. You will be dissolved into dust. 


} ° eo 

fers will appear after you. 
| P} . 

| 


will be swept utterly away. 


Another period of six thousand years, perhaps 


of twenty thousand, it is idle to limit the| 


extent, will still and steadily roll on—and vet 
yonder rock will stand, the mute, 


sentinel of this gate. It is called impregnable 


jjand yet it hath changed masters and will 


again, for that which has been may be once 


more. It has been climbed, in its primeval | 
| freedom, by the naked savage, long before it 


jihad a master or a name, 


eval with the globe itself. 


‘ 
| Goth, thi 
| 


among its lords, 


It is obviously co- 
The Roman, th 
Saracen, the Enclishman, have been 
It was at this point that the 


| Saracens planted their 


banner in Murope, 


sterh | 


in fact, displayed no very devoted application 
to, or even talent for, study of any sort: with 
the exception of Poetry ; for which he thus 
early evinced his decided inclination, and 
produced several specimens of extraordinary 
beauty, for so juvenile a writer. Henry 
Neele’s inattention at school was, however, 
amply redeemed by his unassisted exertions 
when he better knew the value of those attain- 
ments which he had neglected ; and he = sub- 
sequently added a general knowledge of 
German and Italian, to the other languages in 


which he became a proficient. Having made 





choice of the profession of the law, he was, 
upon leaving school, articled to a respectable 
attorney ; and, after the usual period of pro- 
bationary experience,was admitted to practise, 
and commenced business as a Solicitor. 


|| It was during the progress of his clerkship, 


in January, 1817, that Henry Neele made 
his first appearance as an author, by pnblish- 


ing a volune of poems; the expenses ol 





which were kindly defrayed by his father; 
who had the judgment to perceive, and the 
good taste to appreciate and encourage, the 
Though 


dawning genius of his son. this 


|} work displayed evident marks of youth and 


| 
| 
| 
inexperience, yet it was still more decidedly 
characterized by a depth of thought and feel- 


ling, and an elegance and fluency of versifica- 


ition, which gave the surest promises of future 
excellence. Its contents were principally 
| . . 

| Lyrical, and the ill-fated Collins was, avow- 
| 
| 


‘edly, his chief model. The publication of 
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this volume introduced the young poet to Dr. 
Nathan Drake, author of ‘ Literary Hours,’ 
&e. who, though acquainted with him ‘ only 
through the medium of his writings,’ devoted 
a chapter of his ‘ Winter Nights,’ to a critical 
examination and eulogy 
the Doctor, * the 
me-as being so considerable, as to justify the 
notice and the praise which I feel gratified in}; 
upon 


» of these poems ; ‘of 


which,’ says merit strikes 


having an opporumity of bestowing 
5S > 
them.’ 


observes, that, 


And ina subsequent paragraph, he 
beheld 
firstlings of his earliest years, they cannot 
but be deemed very extraordinary efforts 
indeed, both of taste and 
conferring no slight celebrity on the author, 


‘when as the very 


genius; and as 


as the name next to be pronounced, perhaps, 
after those of Chatterton and Kirk White.’ 
Ardent and enthusiastic in all his under- 
takings, Mr. Neele’s literary industry was 
now amply evinced by his frequent contribu- 
tions to the ‘Monthly Magazine,’ 
periodicals; as well as to the * Forget-Me- 
Not,’ and several of its 


and other 


cotemporary An- 
nuals. Having been long engaged in studying 
the Poets of the olden time, particularly the 
great masters of the Drama of the age of 
Queen Elizabeth, for all of whom, but more 
especially for Shakspeare, he felt the most 
enthusiastic veneration, he was well qualified 
for the composition of a series of * Lectures 
on English Poetry,’ from the days of Chau- 
cer down to those of Cowper, which he com- 
pleted in the Winter of 1826 ; and delivered, 
first at the Russell, 
Western, Literary Institution, in the 
of 1827. 


dedly successful ; 


and subsequently at the 
Spring 
These Lectures were most deci- 
and both public and pri- 
vate opinion coincided in describing them as 
‘ displaying a high tone of poetical feeling in 
the lecturer, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the beauties and blemishes of the great 
subjects of his criticism.’ 

In the early part of 1827 Mr. Neele pub- 
lished a new edition of his Poems, collected 
into two volumes ; and in the course of the 
same year produced his last and greatest 
work, the ‘Romance of English 
which was dedicated, by permission, to His 


History,’ 


Majesty ; and though extending to three 
volumes, and, from its very nature, requiring 
much antiquarian research, was completed in 
little more than six months, Flattering as 
was the very general eulogium which attended 
this publication, yet the voice of praise was 
mingled with the warnings of approaching 
evil; and, like the lightning which melts the 
sword within the scabbard, it is but too cer- 
tain that the incessant labor 
mind attending its completion, were the chief 
sources of that fearful malady which so speed- 
ily destroyed him. 

In person Mr. Neele was 


below the middle stature ; 


and anxiety of 





considerably | 
7 | 


but his features were a balcony, 


|singularly expressive, and his brilliant eyes 





betokened ardent feeling and vivid imagina-| 
tion. 


‘his disposition was in the highest degree | 


kind, sociable, and affectionate, he was not 


married. His short life passed, indeed al- |] 


| most without events; it 


jobecure and humble streams which have 


scarcely a name in the map of existence, and | I 


\which the traveler passes by without i inquiring | 


cither its source or its direction. His reti- 


whom he was most intimate; and from their! 
grateful recollection his memory will never 
be effaced. 


der brother ; 


He was an excellent son; a ten- 
He was 
beloved most by those who knew him best; 


and a sincere friend. 


and at his death, left not one enemy in the 
world, 
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From Theodore 8. Fay’s Novel of Norman Leslie. 


Rome in the 


Sarnival. 
Wuotrver has not witnessed the festivities 
of the carnival week at Rome, will scarcely 
lend credit to the burlesque extravagances, 
even to this day committed by allclusses. It 





is a page of reality, resembling one of old | 
romance ; and the stranger wonders to see 
its antique and remarkable leaf thus bound 
up in the prosaic volume of common life. an 


The grave and 





sensible Englishman, the ob-| 


servant and intelligent American, is aston-!| 


| 
| 
ished at the spectacle of a whole people aban-| 
| 


doned to the maddest freaks of frolic and! 


| 
\" 
\j 
| 


fancy—disguising themselves in grotesque 
habits, masking their faces, altering their gait, 
form and demeanor—c ‘ntering with lively | 
ardor into the wildest folly.—From the violent | 
yesticulations and various costumes, it ap-| 
pears as if the theatres 
emptied their wardrobes, and sent forth their! 
performers to play each in the face of Heaven 
those thousand parts in other countries—at 
least in ours—reserved for the midnight 
Here a brigand stalks in the full glory 


ofarms and equipments, with flowing tresses, 


Stage. 


dark mustaches, and a countenance of more 


than human ferocity. He steals along after 





the rolling carriage, and aims his carbine at 


There 


lover with his graceful cloak, broad hat and| 


some beauteous victim. a Spanish | 


serenade to each passing fair; sometimes, 
for the occasion excuses all civil familiarity, 


her carriage: sometimes 





the gay French girl; sometimes kueels to the 


; , 
| Conta fina in the street: and again directs 


lhis strain to a bright face peeping from a 


palace window, or leaning and laughing ovei 


was one of those | taches. 
' tomahawk threatens swift destruction to each 


splendor of the most celebrated caurts, 
ring manners kept him comparatively uonotic- || 
ed and unknown, excepting by those with || Italian wines had 





of the world had} 





feathers, and love breathing guitar, sings his |] it and 


| foreigners, 
he murmurs a soft air to an English Belle in|| riages or at their 


whispers love to |} 


Behind him stalks a knight glis- || 


tening in armor, who bears upon his lipee the 


favor of his lady-love, or hands a letter on its 


Happily, as it has now proved, though | | popet to the first pair of eyes that takes his 


fancy—stranger or native, high or low. The 
fierce Saracen stalks through the throng, 
| brandishing : his cimetar, and twirling his mus- 
The copper-colored Indian, with his 


shrinking maid. Old lords and ladies, in 
dresses of antique magnificence recall the 
The 
frolicsome sailor reels along as if the light 
been too strong for his 
The lover sighs—the warrior shouts— 
the spectre glides; and many striking char- 
acters are correctly dressed, and represented 


brain. 


with serious accuracy and excellent effect. 
Others there are who delight to fling over 
the whole the broadest possible air of ridicule. 
Humpbacks are swelled into mountains— 
eyes glaring like moons—huge mouths—bald 
pates—overgrown stomachs—statues of twice 
the ordinary ize—deformed foreheads—and 
noses of such ponderous dimensions, magni- 
fied proportions, and rubicond colors, as 
may chance, if you eat too heavy a supper, 
to haunt your late slumbers in the form of an 
incubus—all that mirth and 
invent to distort and caricature, here float 
upon the vastand ever-moving tide, rising and 


ingenuity ean 


sinking, in the dense and universal commo- 
tion—disappearing, and appearing again; car- 
riages loaded with double numbers—horses 
rearing with two and four—women seven feet 
high, and sweet girls in uniform of banditti 
Those whose ambition does not seek to sup- 
port distinct and memorable roles content 
themselves with the simple smooth mask—a 
pretty girlish countenance, whose everlasting 
repetition at length wearies the eye, and be- 
comes no theme of curiosity or distinction. 
Some too—so picturesque are the inhabi- 
tants of Rome—even while wearing their eve- 
rv day habiliments, can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the maskers; and the 
bare-footed and cowled monks and friars— 
covered with 
rags and wrinkles—the fat priest, and the stern 


the long bearded mendicants, 


soldier, are only known from the giddy sur- 
rounding concourse by their unmasked faces, 
grave demeanor. 
Nearly all the town join this sport ; 
do not actually participate, at least throng 
together by thousand and thousand to witness 


their steady step, and their 
or, if they 


swell the extraordinary spectacle. 


Countless numbers of ladies, both native and 
may be seen either in their car- 
windows—gentlemen and 
noble, young and old, peasant and duke, all 
mingled and blended together in a wild, ex- 
cited, half-mad mass of human beings—crying, 
leaping, 


singing, shouting, and pelting each 


laughing screaming, gesticulating, 
dancing, 


other with flour, sugar pluinbs, or oats steeped 
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in Plaster of Paris resembling them, and cov- 
ering the air, the street walks, and all the 
population with the white of a universal snow 
storm. A hundred thousand people are not 
unfrequently assembled, either as actors or 
audience, upon the scene of action, which is 
in the Corso and the adjoining streets, squares 
and avenues, 

Our readers on the other side of the ocean 
need not be reminded that the Corso is the 
Regent Street, or Broadway, of Modern 
Rome, straight and exceedingly narrow, built 
up closely on both sides with high houses, or 
gloomy, but immense and magnificent old 
palaces, all of which are crowded upon every 
point; where men and women sit, stand, or 
<limb from roof to basement, cornice, pe- 
destal, and balcony. Through this principal 
thoroughfare two processions of carriages and 
pedestrians go slowly in opposite directions, 
pelting each other, and all around them, all 
above them with snowy tributes; and receiv- 
ing in return discharges in showers from 
every quarter. The middle of the street 
presents a tide of the gayest and gaudiest col- 
vrs, and the most lively motion—not unlike 
the rapid stir and agitation of a fierce battle. 
On eitherside, tiers of seats—a most lucrative 
profit to the proprietor—are provided for the 
thousands who desire, stationary and secure, 
to behold the giddy scene. A sloping bank of 
faces thus rise on either hand of those moving 
in the procession, leaving only a passage sufli- 
ciently wide for the two rows of carriages to 
pass each other. 





‘Train up a Child, &c.’ 

Noruine is easier than to repeat a proverb, 
and nothing more difficult than carrying it 
into execution. We can alladvise each other 
how to bring up children, but utterly fail in 
carrying our own precepts into practice. 
When we look into our police reports—in the 
list of accidents and offences—in the dire 
calamities and suicides which, unhappily, too 
frequently occur in our large city—we are 
convinced that there are many radical defects 
in the precept and example—in our systems 
and discipline—in our laws and their adminis- 
tration 

Sufferings of some kind or other in health, 
mind, or in fortune, seem to fall to the lot of 
every man, no matter how circumstanced or 
conditioned, and the ills of life appear to be 
providentially distributed among all classes— 
proving how artificial is all rank and distinc- 
tion in the estimate of human woe. 

We frequently see a rich man, who has ac 
cumulated wealth by honest industry, afflict- 
ed with extravagant and dissipated sons—or, 
what is worse, an honorable and exemplary 
father, cursed with a dishonest child, who tar- 
nishes, by his crimes, a name alw ays respect- 
ed, brings down to the grave, in sorrow, the 


|} sult ? 
{ 


grey hairs of a pure and upright life. This|| his own strength, and try it effectually, before 
\is really an affliction, because, more or less, 30 is allowed to call upon others; send him 
|society at large suffers. It is hard to reform || back again and again to the resources of his 


|those who have grown up in vicious propensi- 
| ties 5 yet the vices of mature age should ad- 

monish us to guard the young shoots from 
‘equal blight and destruction, A rich man 
should bring up his son, as the poor man 
|| does, to work and labor for himself. Early, 
land active, and steady employment is the 
secret to bring up childrenwell. No matter 
‘|at what occupation—no matter how laborious, 
jas long as the mind is imployed—as long as 
attention is directed to proper objects of busi- 
ness—bad examples and bad company will be 
avoided. 


Five or six years of a young man’s 
‘time thus closely occupied will confirm him in 


‘of mind and body—his own industry and en- 
terprize will advance him honorably and pros- 
‘_perously in life. A rich father should always 
help a child when he proves his ability and 
inclination to help himself, and not sooner. 
We have no nobility, nor titled families, nor 
aristocratic distinctions ; yet how frequently 
do we find an indulgent, rich father, who, 
from humble life, has raised himself in the 
world, indulging his son in extravagance and 
idle habits—giving him money to spend in 
gaiety and fashion—at the race course, the 
hotel, or the billiard room—under the delu- 
sion that he never will want, aud that he must 





What is the re- 
Idleness begets vice, dissipation fol- 


inherit an ample fortune. 


jlows, and loss of health, of fortune, and char- 
vacter is the inevitable result, A rich man, 
instead of giving his son a few hundreds now 
and then for what is called his contingent ex- 
penses, and under the fallacious idea that he 
must make an appearance like a gentleman 
should say to him, ‘for every thousand dollars 
which you earn by enterprise and industry I 
will add a thousand safely invested for you, 
to be used at that advanced period of life 
when you feel the value of money, and are 
entitled to ease and comfort.’ The very fa- 
cility which young men have of obtaining mon- 
ey leads them into ruinous extravagance ; 
and when from design or accidents, their 
means are checked, they resort to crime 
to furnish them the sources of enjoyment. 
Brandy and water, and segars—a fast trot- 
ting horse—a pocketbook with bank notes, 
gaming, and late hours—are the rocks on 
OP ’ o 
which are shipwrecked many bright hopes 
and alluring prospects—the fond anticipa- 
tions of good parents, and the realization of 
anxiously desired blessings.— Noah, 





To form a Vigorous Mind. 
Ler every youth early settle it in his mind 
that if he would ever be any thing, he has got 
to make himself; or in other words, to rise 








|by personal application. Let him always try 


own mind, and make him feel that there is 
nothing too hard for industry and perseve- 
rance to accomplish. In his early and timid 
flights, let him know that stronger pinions 
/are near and ready to sustain him, but only 
|in case of absolute necessity. When in the 
rugged paths of science ; if difficulties impede 
his progress which he cannot surmount let 
him be helped over them but never let him 
think of being led when he has power to walk 
without help; nor of carrying his ore to 


| 











habits of industry; and his own resources || 


‘another’s furnace, when he can melt it in his 
' 
;owh, 





Battle of New Orleans. 

A Kirceman.—A daring Tennessean, with 
a blanket tied around him, and a hat witha 
‘brim of enormous breadth, who seemed to be 
fighting, ‘on his own hook,’disdaining to raise 
his rifle over the bank of the earth, and fire 
in safety to his person, like his more weary 
fellow soldiers, chose to spring every time 
he fired, upon the breastwork, where balanc- 
ing himself, he would bring his rifle to his 
cheek, throw back his broad brim, take sight 
and fire, while the enemy were advancing 
to the attack, as deliberately as if shooting at 
aherd of deer: then leaping down on the 
inner side, he would re-load, mount the 
works, cock his beaver, take aim and crack 
again. * This he did,’ said an English officer, 
who was taken prisoner by him, and who 
laughingly related it asa good anecdote to 
captain D * * *, my informant above alluded 
to,—* five times in rapid succession, as I 
advanced at the head of my company : and 
though the grape whistled through the air 
over our heads, for the life of me I could not 
help smiling at his grotesque demi-savage, 
demi-quaker figure, as he threw back the 
broad flap of his castor to obtain a fair sight 
—deliberately raised his rifle—shut his left 
eye, and blazed away at us, I verily believe 
he brought down one of my men at every 
shot. 

As the British resolutely advanced, though 
columns fell like the tall grain before the 
sickle at the fire of the Americans, this same 
officer approached at the head of his brave 
grenadiers, amid the rolling fire of musketry 
from the lines of his unseen foes, undaunted 
and ‘Advance, my men?! he 
shouted, as he reached the edge of the fosse 





untouched, 


—‘ follow me!’ and, sword in hand, he leaped 
the ditch and turning, amidst the roar and 
flame of a hundred muskets, to encourage 
his men, beheld to his surprise but a single 





man of his company upon his fect—more 
than fifty brave fellows, whom he led on to the 
attack, had been shot As he 


down. was 





about to leap back from his dangerous situa- 
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tion, his sw vord was shivered in his grasp bya 
rifle ball, and at the same time the daring 
Tennessean sprang upon the parapet and 
leveled his deadly weapon at his breast, 
calmly observing, ‘ Surrender, stranger, or I 
may perforate ye!’ ‘Chagrined,’ said the 
officer, at the close of his recital, ‘I was 
compelled to deliver to the bold fellow my 
mutilated sword, and pass into the American 
lines.’ — South West by a Yankee. 


; “a ’ ‘ 
The Stormy ‘Day. 

Tne moral conveyed in the following anec- 
dote, which we copy from ‘ Peter Parley’s 
Almanac for old and young,’ must prove 
beneficial to a certain class of persons. If 
any such should peruse it we trust the practi- 
cal and cutting reproof of the anxious wife 
will have its desired effect.—Boston Paper. 

It was a drizzling, lalf-snowy day, just 
such a day as puts nervous people in bad 
humor with themselves and every body else, 
Job Dodge sat brooding over the fire imme- 
diately after breakfast. His wife addressed 
him as follows ; ‘ Mr. Dodge can’t you mend 
that front door latch to day?’ * No,’ was the 
answer. * Well can’t you fix the handle to 
the mop?’ * No.” ‘* Well, can’t you put up 
some pins for the clothes in our chamber ?’ 
‘No. ‘* Well can’t you fix that north 
window ; so that the rain and snow won't 
drive in?’ * No—no—no!’ answered the 
husband sharply. He then took his hat, and 
was on the point of leaving the house, when 
his wife knowing that he was going to the 
tavern where he would meet some of his wet- 
day companions, asked him kindly to stop a 
She then got her bonnet and cloak, 
and said to her husband. 
the tavern, with your leave I will go with you.’ 
The husband started. * Yes,’ 
‘I may as well go as you; if you go and 
waste the day, and tipple at the tavern, why 
shall I not go and do the same ?” 


inoment. 
‘You are going to 


said the wife, 


Job felt the reproof—he shut the door, 
hung up his hat, got the hammer and nails, did 
all his wife had requested and sat down by 


the fire at night—a better and a happier man. 





The Gamester, 


No man who has not felt, can possibly | 


imagine to himself the tortures ofa gamester ; 


|| mind. The gamester ‘would be the most 
pitiable, if he were not the most despicable 
creature that exists. Arrange ten bits of 
painted paper in a certain order, and he is 
ready to go wild with the extravagance of his 
joy. He is only restrained by some remains 


displaying the vileness of his spirit by every 
sort of freak and absurdity. 

At another time, when his hopes have been 
gradually worked up into a paroxysm, an 
unexpected turn arrives, aud he is made the 
most miserable of men. Never shall I cease 
to remember the sensation I have repeatedly 
felt, in the instantaneous sinking of the 
spirits, the conscious fire that spread over 
my visage, the anger in my eye, the burning 
dryness of my throat, the sentiment that in a 
moment was ready to overwhelm with curses, 
the cards, the stake, my own existence and 
all mankind, 

How every malignant and insufferable 
passion seemed to rush upon my soul! What 
nights of dreadful solitude and despair did I 
repeatedly pass during the progress of my 


of shame, from dancing about the room and | 


ted sect of the Hussites. It is recorded of 
him, that, in dying, he ordered his skin to be 
made the covering of adrum. The Bohemians 
hold his memory in superstitious reverence. 








We cannot deceive our children without 
seriously injuring them, and destroying our 
own influence. Frank and open dealing is 
the only safe policy in family goverinent, as 
well as on the wider theatre of life. The un- 
derhand arts and cunning mancuvres of the 
intriguer, are sure in the end to promote his 
own overthrow. Be sincere and honest, and 
you are safe. The only sure way of securing 
beneficial results is by virtuous and honorable 
means. 





Anecdote. 

Ir is doubtless recollected that Dean Swift, 
though a great favorite among the ladies, was 
(no doubt for good and substantial reasons) 
nevertheless a bachelor. His opinion of the 
married state seemed to be not very much ex- 
alted. On one occasion he had been called 
upon to marry a couple, and after getting them 








ruin; It was the night of the soul! My mind 
was wrapped ina gloom that could not be 


weight that no power, huinan or divine, was 
equal to remove ! 


My eyelids seemed to press downward 


ready to start and burst their sockets! I lay 


with one vast, appalling, immoveable idea! It 


Godwin. 





Turkish Wit. 


Nasn-niep-pyx, the Turkish Esop, wishing 


posed to carry him some fruit. ‘ Hold,’ 


ces or figs.’ 





of a gamester like me, who played for the 
improvement of his fortune ; who played with 
the recollection of a wife and children dearer 

to him than the blood that bubbled through the 
arteries of his heart ; who might be said, like 
the savages of ancient Germany, to make 
these relations the stake for which he threw ; 
who saw all my own happiness and all theirs, 


through the long vista of life, depending on 


the turn of a card! 
All bodily racks and torments are nothing, 
compared with certain states of the human 


to take figs.’ 


| 

| figs at his bald head. 
4 red-dyn exclaimed ‘ God be praised.’ 
| 





brought quinces instead of fig 
tainly have a broken head.’ 


—_———— - 





| MAKING A NOISE AFTER DEATH.—.J ohn Zis- || age. 
| i 


ika was a distincuished leader of the persecu- 


pierced! My heart was oppressed with a| 


motionless the victim of ineffable horror!) 
' 
The whole endless night seemed to be filled} 


to propitiate the conquering Tamerlane, pro- || Jotinson's Creek, $1,00 ; 
said | Schroon Lake, 
he, ‘ two heads are better than one; I will] ve. gi,oo; Pp.» 
ask my wife whether I had better carry quin-| 
His wife replied ‘ Quinces will 

please him because they are larger and finer.’| 
* However useful the advice of others imay 
be,’ rejoined Nash-red-dyn, ‘ it is never well 


Tamerlane amused himself by throwing the| 


At every blow Nash-|| &® Mr. John W 


jj advice,’ replied Nash-red- 7 ‘for if I hi id | 
| . I should cer- 








properly arranged, commenced as follows : 
‘Man thatis born of a woman, hath but a short 
time to live, and is full of misery,’ &e. ‘My 
dear sir,’ interrupted the bridegroom,‘ you are 
'| reading the burial service, instead of the ma- 


| ‘ Never mind, friend,’ whispered 


trimonial,’ 


with an invincible burden! My eyeballs were||the Dean, ‘ you had better be buried than 


|| married !” 





Hudson City Forum. 


A meeting of the Hudson City Forum, will be held at the 
| Court House, on Wednesday evening, the 27th inst, at half 





was a stupor, more insupportable and tre-| |] Pest $0 ‘clock. An address by William H. Freeland, Esq. 


of Claverack. 


mendous, than the utmost whirl of pain, or Subject.—‘ An inquiry into the causes of, and the best 


method of attaining to intellectual greatness.’ 


the fiercest agony of exquisite perception. | N.T. Rosserer, Sec'y. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Ofice, ending tr ast »deducting 
| the amount of ‘Postage paid 

\| 3B. ane Arbor, M. T. $1,00; A. H.—E. RB. & E. T. Dan 
2 || bury, $3,00; S. 8S. Herrick, Pa. $0,874; D. K. C. 
yy R. & W.C. Brattleboro’ . 
Vt. $2,00; J.D. D. East | Bed N. ¥. 37,00; J. M. L. 
N.Y. $1,00; P. M. South Scituate, R. 1. 
$2,00; P. M. South Salem, N. Y. $1,00; J. W. Sharon, 
I, M'Lean, N. Y. $2,00; S. B. T. Cannons- 
| burg, Pa. $5,00. 





MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Thatcher, 
Mr. Joe! H. Miller, of New Paltz,to Miss Hannah Schemer 
horn, of Hudson. 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. William Thatcher, Mr 
| Isaac O. Raymond, to Miss Harriet Jennings, both of 


to follow that of awoman; I ain determined || Rhinebeck. 


In Ghent, on the 31st ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 


When he arrived in the res Jacob W Link, of Lenox, Madison Co. to Miss Christina 


Sharts, of the former place. 

At Hitatele, on thé 9th inst. by the Rev. Horace Spen- 
. McAlpine, to Miss Cordelia Tyler. 
At Centerville, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, 


T’am- || Mr. Frederick M. Poucher, to Miss Louisa Lindley, both of 


Claverack. 


erlane inquired what he meant. ‘I am! At Catskill, on the &th inst. by the Rev. Samuel Wilson, 


|| Samuel W. Powell, of Coeymans, Albany co. to Mrs. 


thanking God that I did not follow my wife’ ss) Nancy Hibbard, of the former place. 





DIED, 

| In this city, on the 7th inst. after a short and severe ill- 
i] neas, Mr. Lucius B. Collins, of the firm of Brown & Collins, 
|| in the 25th year of his age. 

On the 8th inst. Mr. Philip White, in the 42d year of his 





On the 12th inst Eliza, wife of Henry C. Miller, Esq. in 
the 36th year of her age 
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From the Amaranth. 
Bennington Battle. 
BY E. H. CHAPIN, 


TueyY came up at the battle sound, 
Stern iron-hearted men, 
They heard it, as it thrilled along 
The streamside and the glen. 
The dim old mountains echoed back 
That summons wild and strong, 
And the far greenwood-depths were stirred 
As with a triumph-song. 


They came, as brave men ever come, 
To stand, to fight, to die! 

No thought of fear was in the heart, 
No quailing in the eye; 

If the lip faltered?’ twas with prayer, 
Amid those gathering bands, 

For the sure rifle kept its poise 
In strong, untrembling hands. 


Theirs was no gorgeous panoply, 
No sheen of silk or gold, 

No wrought device of battle blazed 
Upon their standard-fold. 

But the free banner of their hills 
Waved proudly through the storm, 

And the soiled garb of husbandry 
Was ’round each warrior-form. 


They came up at the battle sound, 
Toold Walloomsack’s height ; 

Behind them were their fields of toil, 
With harvest-promise white ; 

Before them, those who sought to wrest 
Their hallowed birth-right dear, 

While through their ranks went fearlessly 
Their Leader’s words of cheer. 


‘My men, there are our freedom’s foes! 
And shall they stand or fall? 

Ye have your weapons in your hands; 
Ye know your duty all! 

For me, this day we triumph o’er 
The minions ofthe crown, 

Or Molly Stark’s a widowed one 
Ere yonder sun goes down ! 


One thought of heaven, one thought of home, 
One thought of heart and shrine, 
Then rock-like stood they in their might, 
Before the glittering line. 
A moment, and each keen eye paused 
The coming foe to mark, 
Then downward to its barre] glanced, 
And strife was wild and dark, 
* * * * * * * * 
’Tis sixty years since— where, ay, where 
Are those bold yeomen now ? 
The clods are heavy on the breast, 
And dust is on the brow, 
A few still tarry, with dimmed eyes, 
And time-bleached locks of gray, 
But they are p 
To their de 


assing 


5) 


one by one, 


p restaway. 
» 


The triumph of that conflict-hour 
With them will not depart, 
The memory of that old red field 


Is fresh within the heart. 


| 
| 








*T will live on every sunny height, 
’T'will breathe in every glen, 

And linger by the sepulchers 
Where sleep those mighty men. 


It needs no monumental pile 
To te] each storied name ; 

The fair green hills rise proudly up 
To consecrate their fame. 

True to its trust, Walloomsack long 
Their record bright shall bear, 
Who came up at the batile sound, 
And fought for freedom there. 

Bennington, Vt. 1835. 





From the Reflector. 
The Dying. 
BY MISS MARY EMILY JACKSON, 


On, mother, make my bed for me 
Pll ask it not again, 
Why are thy eyes sodim with tears? 


I would not give thee pain. 
7 } 


Father, dear father, ere I die, 
Draw near my couch of death, 

And seal thy blessing, ere I yield 
My lastexpir.ng breath. 


Sister, stretch out thy trembling hand, 
I feel ’'m dying now, 
Wipe off those tear drops from thy eyes, 


And smooth my burning brow. 


Brother, breathe out thy last farewell, 
And give thy parting kiss, 

Ere my freed spirit takes its flight, 
To yon bright world of bliss. 


Friends of my gay and joyous hours, 
I’ve loved you deep and long, 
Breathe out for me one parting prayer, 


And sing one parting song. 


Farewell, but when I’m laid to rest, 
Breathe not for mea sigh, 

Death comes, it is a griefto live, 
An endless bliss to die. 


From the London Conrt Magazine. 
Night. 
BY HON. MRS. 


THE NORTON. 


Nicur sinks upon the dim grey wave, 

Night clouds the spires, that mark the town; 
On living restand grassy grave, 

The shadowy night comes slowly down. 
And now the good and happy rest, 

The wearied peasant calinly sleeps, 
And closer to its mother’s breast, 


The rosy child in slumber creeps. 


But 1!—The sentry musing lone— 
The sailor on the cold gre y sea, 
So sad a watch hath never known, 
As that which must 


I cannot rest, thou solemnnicht! 


be kept by me. 
Thy ve ry silence hath the power 

To conjure sounds and visions bright, 
Unseen— unheard—in daylight’s hour. 

Kind words, whose 


Meinory of deep and bitt r wrongs; 


1 
ehe 1] wv 
ecno Willi not stay, 


Laughter, whose sound hath died away, 
And snatches of forgotten songs; 

These haunt my soul ;—andasI gaz 
Up to the calm and quiet moon, 

I dream ’tismorning’s breeze that pla 


Or sunset hour ultry noon. 


Ors 





Ihear again the voice whose tone 
Is more to me than music’s sound, 
And youthful forms forever gone, 
Come in their beauty crowding round : 
I start—the mocking dreams depart, 
Thy loved words melt upon the air, 
And whether swell or sinks my heart, 
Thou dost not know—thou dost not care ! 


Perchance while thus 1 watch unseen, 
Thy languid eyelids slowly close, 
Without a thought of what hath been, 
To haunt thee in thy deep repose. 
O weary night, oh endless night, 
Blank pause between two feverish days, 
Roll back your shadows, give me light, 
Give me the sunshine’s fiercest blaze. 


Give me the glorious noon! alas! 

What recks it by what lightI pray, 
Since hopeless hours must dawn and pass, 
And sleepless nights succeed to day ? 

Yet cold, and blue, and quiet sky, 
There isa night where all find rest, 

A long. long night :—with those who die 
Sorrow hath ceased to bea guest! 





An Evening Song. 


BY MRS. C. E. DA PONTE. 


Tuere is a tinge of sun-light yet 
On every waving flower, 

And day its golden beams has left 
On hill and mountain bower. 


There 


is a gentle wind that wafts 
The ripples to the strand ; 
And stirs the blossoms and the leave By 


In this delicious land. 


There is sweetness in the air, 
A richness on the sky, 

A thrilling softness breathing round, 
That wakes a deeper sigh 

As on the silent heart the tears 
Of quiet rapture fall, 

And all the loved of other years, 
With fonder thoughts recall. 


Moments in Life. 


On, there are evil moments in our life, 
When buta thought, a word, a look, has power 
Todash the cup of happiness aside, 


And stamp us wretched ! 





Blanks. 


A general assortment of Lawyers and Justices’ Blanks, 
according to the revised statues, for sale by 
A. STODDARD. 


Book & Job Printing, 
Ofalldescriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 


colors, on new and handsome type, atthe shortest notice 
and onthe most reasonable terms, at this office. 
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